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ABSTRACT 

This document focuses on improving the writing and 
execution of learning contracts at Empire State College. Emphasis is 
placed on student purposes and background, organization of learning 
contracts, continuity and incrementability, diversity and variety, 
unity and xntensiveness, compatibility with the discipline, time 
requirements, bibliography and other learning materials, mentor role, 
evaluation, and self-inquiry. (MJM) 
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limpire State College Learning Contracts 

1. 

Report of ti'ic President's Advisory Committee on Academic Quality 



INTf^OUUCTJON 



Intellectual and institutional accountability in the educational 
activity of Eiapire State Collegia are addressed through Learning Contracts, 
This document focuses upon the task of improving t!ic writing and execution 
of Contracts, 



Considering tlie ver>- special institutional context of learning at 
Empire State College, it is not enough to assert that the intellectual 
soundness of our educational activity must simply be the responsibility 
of individual members of the faculty. We need to acknowledge that learning 
operations at Empire State College are framed in a particular context. The 
Learning Contract, as a pedagogical instrument, has no immediate parallels 
with the course descriptions in conventional departmental settings. The 
mentor is asked to describe th.c learning operation in more detail than does 
the professor in a conventional college. At tiie same time, he is often 
engaged in learning activities which are unique, wliich resist classification 
and which often engage the mentor at the edge of his competency. Moreover 
the individual mentor at Empire State College is required to design a much ' 
larger part of the student's studies than is a single faculty member in a 
conventional departmental setting. 

Where mentors are called upon to operate outside their specific area 
of competence chey will need to be able to turn to other resources. These 
may range widely but they must have one attribute in common: They must 
represent intellectually sound learning processes designed by persons into 
v;hose specific areas of competence they fall. These learning processes may 
include tutorial relationships, courses offered at other institutions, 
correspondence material, special membex^ship programs, programs developed 
tJ rough Empire State College and others. 
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Another factor wliich will determine the particular content and role 
of the Contract is the substance of the discipline studied. Although the 
Learning Contract is central to our operation at Empire State and although 
a generalized format of the Contract can be specified, the content of the 
Contract and the procedures surrounding it will vary greatly depending upon 
the nature of the material ico be studied and the nature and condition of the 
person involved in the learning process. Some learning operations require 
a specified step by step procedure. Others are characterized by a high degree 
of unpredictability. Thus a Learning Contract in science may very well 
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be quite structured and sei:ucntiai. In contrast, one in the creative arts 
may, of nece.ssity, be quite open, flexible and subject to development as 
it progresses. (Memoranda fror.i AP'.ela Li Scholz and Irving Kriesberg discuss 
these r.iatters in more detail as thv'y apply to science and art, and are 
available from the Vice President, for Academic Affairs upon request.) Of 
course, even in the case of the most flexible and open Learning Contract the 
College's responsibility to assist and oversee the student's work remains. 



Loai^nnig Cent r o.c.ts : Plannlnp, and Ovaluation 

( 

Tiie Learning Contract can be an instrument for helping the student 
conceptualize and £^ive iocUs to the work he is doing. It is important to 
recognize that tlie "Learning Contract" is a single unit which includes both 
the initial planning itatement ^nd the final Digest and Evaluation. Individual 
Co::i:racT:s differ in as many ways as there are differences in student goals, 
learning resources and approaches among mentors, but to the extent that the 
concept is valid, all good Learning Contracts probably have some qualities in 
cor;mon . At the most general level, they reflect careful planning and full 
consideration of the. evaluation requirements of the learning experiences 
that tliey represent. More specifically, contracts show that attention has 
been given to the aspects, described in the categories below. These diniensions 
of the learning experience may on occasions be identified in the initial 
Contract, and on otlier occasions in the Digest and Evaluation. 

Learning Contracts caii acknowledge degrees of unpredictability by 
including the following elements: . • 

1. An initial description of the precise problems on which 
the studen^^v'ill be working. 

2. The time stipulated for that work. 

5. After the work is completed a description of that ' completed 
work and the evaluation of the learning activity. 

Student PuiToses and Background 

A Learning Contract that makes explicit the long range goals 
and the specific purposes of a student provides a context within which 
learning activities and materials can be viewed and understood. The 
stated goals and purposes serve as guides and reminders to both student 
and mentor .as the Contract proceeds, and they enable other readers to 
better understand' that endeavor. 

A knowledge of the studcr-t's background is sometimes important to 
the understanding of the initial Contract. Asijmptions about special 
abilities, stren^jtlis or weakncii'.ses may affect Contract. This background 
need not be written for c:izh kcw Contract, but from time to time student or 
mentor may wish to m^ke modifications and it should always be readily 
available to the reader. 



Organisation of Lw'arning Contracts 

The urganizatiov^. of tlie Learning Contract can provide a structure 
for the student a->d re.iuce sor.;e of tiie amDiguir.y he may experience in the 
Eir.pire State College learning environment. Clear and coherent relationships 
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betivecii purpcco ajiu 'S{:czifiz goals, bet.i.co.i learning aocivities aad 

evaluation procedures and between student responsibility an^l mentor responsibility, 
facilitates learning in some cases and provides for more effective communication 
among all those concerned. 

Readings, writings, field work and other lea^niT^c activities within a 
Learning Contract often will be most effective when their relationships to 
each other are stated and when they are related tu goals and purposes. 
Provision for cOiTiparisons of siinilarities and differ trices, evaluations and 
syntheses among their coirpo*icnt parts laore often lead to hi^^ber orders ox 
integrative leaning. 

Expansion, Continuity and Incrementabilitv 

A Learning Contract i? a unique part of a student's total program of 
study. It posserses ?ts own ir*tegrity but relates to prior learning and to 
future possibilities for study. Good learning units carry forward a student*s 
education by suggeGting additional disciplines, areas of study and further 
experiences related to his goals and purposes which may be pursued in a future 
Contract. A Learning Contract may include several discreet areas of study 
which need not necessarily be related to each other. 



Diversity and Variety, Unity and Intensiveness; Compatibility with the 
Discipline 

Contracts that help the student move toward his goals by experiencing 
a variety of media and learning activities, give him the opportunity to develop 
and exploit his abilities and his special style of learning. Human interaction, 
work and field experiences, film, radio, television, in addition to printed 
materials all have value in learning and may contribute richness through 
diversity and variety in a Contract. Depth of learning experience is as 
significant a consideration when addres;nng unity and intensiveness as breadth 
when addressing diversity and variety. The particular area of study will 
determine the scope of each contract but it is important that a student 
pursue a subject to a degree of complexity and to a level of intensity warranted 
by that subject itself. Field and work experience for example take on added 
value when supported by irr.mers\on in theory and research findings. 



Time Requirements 

Special attention needs to be paid to the time demands of learning 
activities. This is a complex issue requiring contiraing consideration. 
Meanwhile it can be said that decisions about the duration of a Contract and 
whether it nefeds to be full- or part-time should consider the nature of the 
included learning activities, the level of required skills possessed by the 
student ind the time available to the student. The best and most realistic 
balance possible should be sought in light of the goals of the Contract. It 
should be remembered that certain kinds of learning activities cannot be spread 
t^M- n, just as others cannot be compressed. 




Biblio^'.rapl:/ and Oilier Ljijriun^! ^'.xr..n' ti-ls ..v.! t;«. sources 

Bibliographic references selected for inclusion mu^v'^ cl'^arly 
contribute to tlie go:iis and purposes of that plan of study when they are 
approprirte to the student's background ^a^.d level of coini;rchcnsion. The 
purposes of specific readings and activities should be made clear and the 
relationshi])S among readings and other learning activities should be 
explicit. Mentors m:\y wrint to consider the appropriatcne3s of primary 
as against secondary iiources, historical as against contemporary perspectives 
and other alternative fraines of references. They imjy want to suggest 
bridges between theory and practice and bridges l)etween several disciplines. 
An initial bibriogra])hy m ly serve as a point of departure for the student 
and mentor to develop a more adequate later bibliography as learning 
progresses, and as such it should provide a structure for continuing 
development. 

A wide variety of resc jrces to support lournii g are available to 
Empire State College 3tudentis. Ar.iong those already mentioned are the various 
public media, field experiences and supervised wcrk experiences, but many 
others exist. SU.MY Independent Study courses, Fiupire State College learning 
programs, now expanding rapidly, courses at other Col leges> corporate, 
technical and management programs, museum^programs and so.ne proprietary 
school offerings are among other available learning resources. Learning 
units which extend the wide variety of available resources may better serve 
students and they are consistent with the mission of Empire State College. 
Nor do such arrangements violate the professional integrity of the faculty. 
The structure of Empire State College envisions it's function to go beyond 
that of a teaching institution only and explore alternative modes of learning 
for the student . 



Mentor Role 

Study plans that clearly spell out the expectations and responsibilities 
of both student and mentor seem most functional. We anticipate an increased use 
of consultants and tutors to supplement the mentor's capabilities and 
competencies. Delineation of the role and responsibilities of the mentor shapes 
the student expectations. Times and purposes of meetings and conferences between 
mentor and student should be specified in order to help structure the learning 
activity. 

It should be remembered always that a mentor in the learning arrangement 
needs to consider himself not necessarily as the teacher but that he may instead 
be the coordinator of the student's education, making available to him as many 
routes as possible. • 
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livuluatlun 

Evaluation of learning has several compoiiento . Fir^t^ there is a 
continuing evaluation i;hich takor> place through the stuclent-ir.entor dialogue. 
SowOndj there is the evaluation ef the products resulting froin the Contract 
activities. Third, it necJj to be realized that the criteria for evaluation 
it:5clf use constantly evolving. 

rulf illmenu of Cont^^act rcani^ a student and ir.entor agree that the 
purposes of the Ccnf/cxct have Icdi accomplished. This agreement is 
facilitated ^^hen the Contract specifies at the outset what will represent 
an accor.plisljiient and how it will be observed, but this is not always 
necessary. 

Effectiveness can generally be increased when Learning Contracts 
specify occasions for evaluations such as conferences, papers and 
observations as well as the goal-related criteria that will be applied on 
these occasions. Evaluation can include elements which are oral, written, 
or performances, which are product-, or process-focused, which are objective 
or subjective; but in all cases these elements should relate to Contract 
goals and result in evidence that can provide public representation of the 
student's accomplishiiient , particularly in the case of the oral examination 
by the mentor directly. He should make clear the distinction between such 
a formcil examination and an informal discussion. A specific report on such 
examinations and what is covered should be provided by the mentor or the 
tutor operating within liis competence. Open-ended process-oriented arrange- 
ments, sometimes even with no detailed written evaluation, are educationally 
defensible .and even desirable. Where the responsible teacher is in clear 
command of the subject the oral exchange between the student and the teacher 
during the process of work and the presentation of completed artifacts 
app^'oved by the teacher can constitute sufficient evaluation. 



The following i^cc of questions is attache^l in hopes that it will 
be found useful in developing future contracf^ and study programs. Further, 
as the contract and evaluation is considered a single unit and as various 
disciplines are seen co roqai* different mc^l^ol'*^ i nn^ cs it is expected 
that contract formats become more diversified. 

The questions l)eloW attempt to address the various dimensions of 
a contract: long-ranj^e plans, specific purposes, learning activities 
and evaluation. They ire question^ for ggiding .self-inquiry as we go 
about the business of developing contracts with our students. 

(A) General purposes, plans or aspirations: 

1. Do the loMt',-range purposes go beyond Empire State College and 
attainment of a degree? « 

2. Is there an understandable focus for a program of study? Are 
there clearly stated goals or is there a coherent theme suggested? 

(B) Specific purpores: 

1. WTiat will I see as a product of the contract? Will it be 
behavior, a thing, or an effect? 

2. Do these short-term goals or outcomes make sense in terms of the 
student's long range plans? 

3. Is the student equipped to achieve the stated goals 'within the 
contract? 

4. Can we provide opportunity to pursue these goals? 

5. Will other informed observers understand the expected outcomes? 

6. If consistent with the particular area of discipline, do the 
specific purposes provide for diversity both in topic and in 
learning activities? 

(C) Learning plan and activities: 

!• Is the learning plan clear for both student and mentor? 

2. Has the whole possible range of learning modps been considered 
in writing this contract * 

3. Are the activities relevant to contract goals and are they 
manageable? Are they the most reasonable for the purposes, for 
the student? 

4. Does the contract have enough specificity for the student to 

Q proceed and enough flexibility to permit the student to explore? 

lERJC Are opportunities to display initiative and creativity presented? 
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viC ae.,;!;; s- ^tir: an;l level of dcv,e lopniont (' -'jcc^vJ, i'ovi^^' . 
or \\h:}t:v ?r yew] ? 

u. I'oos iliv? Lv)])t:ract r'.'t'icct in depth and complexity ':hc time 
Juration of tr.^^ contract? 

7. Docs the hlhliogrujThy uid in carrying out t^iC S])ccific 

object :.vv:- rhc' coatract? Doe: it tc 'Iccl alternative frames 
of rcf'^vypx:, j;rir:;ar/ or sucondai/ souiv.ar. :;r. tlioy arc 
approprh^rc" 

8. Ifncre -Appropriate ar:- Icarnir:.^ rc3oi;rcrr. other than bibliograpliy 
indic^'.tcJ? 



(0) livaluation: 

1. Are appropriate occasions for evaluations provided? Is the 
frequency suitable? 

2'. Is that which is to be evaluated (e.g., papers, logs, journals, 
oral presentations, work samples, test, etc.) clearly described? 

3. Are the criteria distinct from the occasions and means of 
evaluation? 

4. How clearly are the criteria described? Do they reflect the 
objectives of the contract? Are they stated so that student, 
mentor, and an intelligent other will understand them? 

5. Will the results leave "tracks'^ that will give an informed reviewer 
an understanding of what the student has accomplished? Is there 
concrete evidence that learning has taken place? 

6. Is the evaluation in the contract related to previous and future 
contracts? 
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The Committee expressly dir»claims the intention of constructing guidelines 
for mentors to follow. It. is hoped rather that these observations and 
questions will stimulate further discussions within the Learning Centers and 
will lead to increased consciousness of the questions at issue. 



